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ECLOGUE 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH—FRANZ LISZT. 


Born at Raiding, Hungary, October 23, 1811. 
Died at Bayreuth, Bavaria, July 81, 1886. 



jFTER the classicists it was but natural that the tendency in musical art should be in the direction of 
romanticism; it was natural that for a time form-worship should find devotees, and the desire for self- 
expression should take a more subjective shape. Thus by normal stages of evolution came the realism 
of Berlioz, the symbolism of Wagner, and the mysticism of Liszt. Thus there sprang up an entirely 
new music having as its stimulus the word-picture or program idea. 


Franz Liszt, by the peculiar quality of his creative talent and his dominant personality, was soon acknowledged 
as one of the chief exponents of the Zukunjtsmusik for he not only, by an evocative process, brought forth the sym¬ 
phonic poem with its metamorphosis of themes, but also, in his Weimar period, stood as protector and patron to the 
greatest geniuses of his time. He it was who encouraged the disheartened Wagner by the first production of Lohen¬ 
grin and frequent performances of other of his operas. Berlioz, Schumann, Raff and Cornelius, all heard their works 
introduced to the public under his conductorship. Indeed the post as Capellmeister at Weimar was eventually 
relinquished because of a cabal against The Barber of Bagdad of Cornelius, so loyal was Liszt to his friends and his 
ideals. To more easily comprehend his position and power in the romantic school it is necessary to consider the 
different phases of his development, and the influences, material, intellectual and spiritual, which produced these 
phases. 


Adam Liszt was steward to Prince Esterhazy whose estates were at Raiding, near Oedenburg, Hungary. The 
duties of his office did not constrict his musical dilettanteism, and as is frequently the case with the true amateur, 
his enthusiasm for the art of music found complete expression in his son Ferencz, or Franz Liszt. So well did the 
father instruct his son in the technic of piano-playing that the child was able to make an extraordinarily successful 
public appearance at Oedenburg when only nine years of age. Immediately a group of Hungarian nobles came 
forward with a guarantee of an annual income of six hundred florins for six years so that Franz Liszt might receive a 
sound musical education. The following year the family removed to Vienna where Czerny, Salieri and Rand- 
hartinger were chosen as instructors for the talented youth. Even in Vienna, a city so surfeited with the best music, 
he soon established an enviable reputation by his mastery of the pianoforte. Beethoven, when he heard the boy 
play privately, expressed great astonishment at his powers. 


After eighteen months of study Liszt gave his first Vienna recital; he was received with such unqualified approval 
by both public and critics that his father decided to take him to Paris hoping that he might succeed in obtaining his 
admission to the Paris Conservatoire. Although the examinations were passed without difficulty, Cherubini would 
make no exception to the rule excluding foreigners from the institution. This w T as a bitter disappointment. 
However composition was taken up under Reicha and Paer, and the study of the pianoforte was pursued without a 
master; so from his twelfth year Liszt may be considered as self-taught in the art of piano-playing. 


June 21st, 1824, was the date of his first London appearance. The following year his comic opera, Don Sancho, 
was given five performances at the Academie Royale de Musique in Paris. The sudden death of his father, in 
1827, made it necessary for him to enter upon extended concert tours in order to support his mother and himself. 
In Paris he soon moved in the highest artistic circles. Chopin and Weber the romanticists, Berlioz the musical revolu¬ 
tionary, Paganini the transcendental violin technician, all these did much in the moulding of his plastic nature. 
The literary luminaries, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, George Sand and De Musset received him as one of their coterie. 
The malleable quality of his temperament may be illustrated by the fact that, placed in such a milieu, he could also 
dream of entering the priesthood, a dream which was realized later in life. 
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During this period, when his name resounded throughout Europe as one of the greatest piano virtuosos that 
the world had ever known, he was already anticipating a life of semi-seclusion where he could more seriously con¬ 
centrate upon creative work. Innumerable transcriptions of songs and operatic excerpts had come from his pen, 
but by far the finest original compositions of these years were the 1 ‘Annees de Pelerinage’ ’ and the Consolations”, 
both series for the pianoforte. 


In the year 1849, at the age of thirty-eight, he definitely withdrew from the curious gaze of the great public. 
He had amassed a considerable fortune of which he was prodigal in his generosity. He had satisfied the superficial 
craving of his nature for the plaudits of the multitude. As conductor at the Court Theatre at Weimar he became an 
active propagandist of the music of the future. He entirely changed his style of composition, evolving and develop¬ 
ing the symphonic poem into the form in which we know it today. A certain amount of his time was given to a select 
class of pianoforte pupils. Indeed Weimar regained some of its former glamour during the ten years of his residence 
there. After having broken his relations with Weimar, in 1860, he wrote, * I had dreamed for Weimar a new art 
period similar to that of Karl August, in which Wagner and I should have been the leaders, as formerly Goethe and 
Schiller had been, but unfavorable circumstances brought these dreams to naught.” 


His life now became what he termed a ‘vie trifurquee’, living as he did in Rome, Pesth and Weimar. In Rome 
he was admitted to the Order of St. Francis of Assisi, receiving the title of Abbe. Ihus was his youthful ambition 
realized; in this manner did the mysticism inherent in his nature find an outlet. Whatever may be the ultimate 
verdict regarding his activities as a composer, there can be no doubt that he considerably enriched the harmonic 
fabric, contributed largely to the development of the leading motive idea and was the real originator of the modern 
symphonic poem. 


GENERAL INFORMATION: The ‘ ‘Annees de Pelerinage”—‘ ‘Years of Pilgrimage’ ’—was a general title chosen 

by Liszt for three sets of pianoforte compositions giving his impressions of Swit¬ 
zerland and Italy. The first year—in Switzerland—is pictured by nine compositions bearing such titles as The Chapel 
of William Tell, The Lake of Wallenstadt, Pastoral, Eclogue, The Chimes of Geneva, etc. The second and third 
years depict Italian scenes, the third set of sketches not having been published until after Liszt’s death. Strangely 
enough these poetic, musical impressions were written at the same period that the rather bombastic operatic 
transcriptions were made; this was at the time of Liszt’s triumphal progress over Europe as a concert pianist, and 
before the second phase of his development when he conducted the Court Orchestra at Weimar. 


METHOD OF STUDY: This pastoral poem reflects the peace of woodland dells contrasted with the buoyant 

mood of dancing sprites on wind-blown mountain pastures. The motive, E-fiat-F-G- 
B-flat-E-flat, introduced for the first time in the lower voice of the right-hand part in measures 2-3, sounds faintly 
like the bells of some far mountain chapel. This motive is answered by its inversion in the upper voice, in the treble 
of m. 3, while a variation of it appears in the left-hand part of measures 3 and 5. Measures 14—17 introduce the same 
motive’in the key of the dominant. It will be observed that an augmented version of four notes of the motive ap¬ 
pears at the close of the composition. Compare measures 115, 116 and 117 with measures 2 and 3. 
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Throughout this composition the damper pedal must be used in such a manner as not to lose the vibrations of 
the fundamentals. There is a frequent use of the interval of the tenth in the bass chords and in these instances 
great care must be taken with the pedaling. With the exception of the obviously loud parts the soft pedal may be 
used freely. 


The student should observe that beginning with m. 26 the frequently recurring A-flat in the lower voice of the 
left-hand part is to be marked. The theme entering here in the treble is rhythmic in character. Notwithstanding 
the choice indicated by the composer, the contrasts, dynamic and agogic, are to be clearly defined: the sharply detached 
chord on the last beat of m. 26; the accent on the first chord of m. 27; the half staccato on the third beat of that 
measure with the staccato chord on the fourth beat; and then the sustained, marked chord at the beginning of m. 
28. These two measures serve as an illustration of modern agogic procedure and by their study the student will 
profit greatly. 
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At the end of m. 34 will be noticed an / succeeded by a p in the next measure. This plan cf loud and soft 
(echo) is continued through eight measures, producing an effect altogether charming. In these measures there will 
be found sixteenth-notes in the treble where formerly (measures 27, 29, 31, 33) there were eighth-notes. 


The triplet groups introduced on the fourth beat cf m. 42 require a fluent and even execution. The charming 
effect of pastoral organ-point (open fifths) in the left-hand part is entirely in keeping with the character of this tone 
picture. The theme which is stated in measures 26—30 is repeated in measures 56—64, the alternating not 3S in the 
left-hand part being converted into triplet groups with the restatement cf the theme. At m. 64 there is inf roduced 
an arabesque-'ike accompaniment in the treble. 


In measures 100, 101 and 102 the upper voice of the right-hand part is to be more prominent than the lower 
voice; measures 103 and 104 are varied by bringing out the lower voice of the treble and subduing the upper voice; 
in the succeeding four measures (measures 105, 106, 107 and 108) prominence should be given to the upper voice 
of the left-hand part—the tenor voice. In this manner, by a subtle management of dynamics, great variety is given 
to these measures. 


The editor makes the following slight deviation,from the original in measures 83-84 and m. 112 . 


Illustrations: 



PEDAGOGIC IDEA: Special emphasis is laid upon the value of a thorough comprehension of the form and 

harmony of the composition under consideration. This not only widens the intellectual 
horizon of the student, but it enables him to appreciate many fine points of structure too often overlooked. Further¬ 
more, it impels him to interpret the thought of the composer with a fidelity otherwise beyond his grasp. Finally 
it gives him a logical method of memorizing and reading at sight. 


FORM, STRUCTURE AND HARMONIC ANALYSIS: Key of A-Flat Major. 

Quite in keeping with the pastoral character of this piece is the very free form, suggesting fragmentary phrases 
nlaved by shepherds on their pipes in something of a conversational or antiphonal manner, obviously more appropriate 
than a clear cut song-form with trio. In accordance with this idea it will be well to designate the various members 
or sections as groups rather than parts. The piece may then be outlined as follows: 


Introduction m 1 Group A, in the tonic (measures 2—13) repeated with the dominant prevailing in measures 

44 _26 Group B last quarter of m. 26 to the fourth beat of m. 34. Group C, last quarter of m. 34 to the fourth 

beat of'm 42 (Measures 35 to 38 in E-flat major are repeated in measures 39—42 in A-flat major). Group D, 
last quarter of’m 42 to the fourth beat of m. 56. After this follows group B with a triplet figure, (last quarter of m. 
56 to the fourth beat of m. 64 repeated in the lower octave with figure above, closing at m. 72). Now follows group 
E last quarter of m. 72 to the fourth beat of m. 84. The first four measures are derived from group B; the remainder 
from the latter portion of group A (see measures 6 —12) above an organ-point on G until m. 83. Group E is repeated 
closing at m. 96, the portion derived from group B appearing in the lower octave. 


With this same measure begins the coda, consisting of an elaboration of the figure in the upper voice, above a 
tonic organ-point extending to m. 105. From this point occurs a repetition of the last portion of group A (measures 
6 — 10 ) extended to the end of m. 110. After the hold, this motive is once more quoted (m. Ill to m. 113) and again 
referred to in measures 115—117. Observe in measures 111—113 the interesting harmonic coloring given the material, 
by the Neapolitan sixth moving through the major dominant ninth to the tonic, not forgetting the passing note 
A-flat in the tenor of m. 112. 
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GLOSSARY 

NAMES 



Franz Liszt, 

pronounced, 

Frants List. 

Raiding, 

i l 

Rid-ing. 

Bayreuth, 

u 

Bl-roit. 

Berlioz, 

a 

Ber-le-oz. 

Wagner, 

44 

Yag-ner. 

Raff, 

u 

Raf. 

Wallenstadt, 

u 

Val-len-shtat. 

Schumann, 

i (. 

Shoo-man. 

Cornelius, 

44 

Cor-na-le-oos. 

Randhartinger, 

a 

Rixnd-har-ting-er. 

Czerny, 

u 

Tschair-ne. 

Salieri, 

i 4 

Sal-e-a-ri. 

Cherubini, 

u 

Ca-roo-be-ne. 

Chopin, 


Sho-pan, (nasalized). 

Weber, 

u 

Va-ber. 

De Musset, 

u 

De Mooe-sii. 

Annies de Pelerinage, 

u 

An-na de Pal-re-nahj. 

Weimar, 

u 

Yl-mar. 

Goethe, 

44 

Go-te. 

Schiller, 

u 

Slhl-ler. 

Reicha, 

4 4 

Rlkh-a. 

Paer, 

a 

Pa-§r. 

Paganini, 

i i 

Pa-ga-ne-ne. 

TERMS 



allegretto con moto, 

pronounced, 

al-le-gret-to con mo-to, rather lively with movement. 

dolce, 

U 

dol-tshe, softly, sweetly. 

Piu, 

u 

pe-oo, more. 

subito, 

u 

soo-be-to, suddenly. 

sempre, 

(( 

sem-pre, always, continually'. 

grazioso, 

u 

gra-tse-o-zo, gracefully. 

cresc. (crescendo),, 

tt 

cre-shen-d5, increasing in tone. 

dimin. (diminuendo), 

4 4 

de-me-noo-en-do, diminishing the tone. 

marcato, 

44 

mar-cii-to, marked. 

coda, 

4 k 

co-dii, a musical sentence added at the end of a composition to 
make a more complete and effective termination. 

poco rail, (rallentando), 

44 

po-co riil-len-tan-do, a little slackening of the time. 

a tempo, 

44 

a tem-po, in time. 

smorzando, 

44 

smor-tsan-do, suddenly dying away. 

staccato, 

4 4 

sta-ca-to, short, detached. 

Capellmeister, 

44 

Ca-pel-mls-ter, master of music in a choir or orchestra. 

Academic Royale de Musique, “ 

A-ca-da-me Rwii-yal de Mooe-zek, Royal Academy of Music . 
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RKOISTKRSO 







Music Education 

VS. 

Imitation of the Teacher 



Music Education is no longer a luxury. It has become a part of our 
everyday life, and is of vital importance to every cultured person. But, 
there is a vast difference between a Music Education and the ability 
to move the fingers over the keyboard to produce a succession of sounds. 
In one case, there is initiative and musical understanding—the other is 
mechanical mimicry of the teacher. 

A Music Education for a piano student consists of two things: 

(1) A mind trained to understand the fundamentals 
and construction of music, and the principles 
which underlie piano playing. 

(2) Hands trained to execute the will of the educated 
mind. ,1' 

Equipped with a true Music Education, the student is materially 
assisted in his own playing : —he can draw on his store of accumulated 
knowledge and make independent progress—he can understand and 
appreciate the artistry of others. 

Lacking a Music Education, the student can only mimic the teacher— 
there is no musical inspiration—he has no foundation of music knowl¬ 
edge upon which he can build and' progress. 

This Composition offers the student not only the music score with 
authoritative pedaling, fingering and phrasing—but also the poetic idea 
of the composer in writing this particular number, and annotations on 
proper interpretation. The entire Progressive Series Course is just as 
complete, just as sound pedagogically and musically as this composition. 


Talent in music is not essential to the acquirement of a practical educa¬ 
tion in music. The Progressive Series of Piano Lessons enables the music 
instructor to impart a Music Education with the same success and 
results with which academic subjects are taught in the public schools. 


For further information, see a Progressive Series Teacher or address: 


Teachers Department 

ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 

Saint Louis, Missouri 















